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Taere is a certain magic and mystification 
in the smoke atmosphere of the metropolis 
which imbues its denizens with the notion, 
despite whatever poets and botanists have 
sung or said to the contrary, that there are 
really no other blooming flowers than the 
fioretturi of the opera singers, and no bou- 
quets, save those created expressly as 
tribute to the prima donna of the hour— 
but if we getinto the meadows and along 
the green lanes, up the fertile slopes, on to 
the blue hills, adown the quiet valleys, 
through the sunny cornfields, under the 
bowering trees, and amongst the home 
looking cottages of the country, we soon 
shake off our urban sophistication, and 
tind flowers and songs, exhilirating chorus- 
ses, and wreaths and glories more true and 
fascinating, on every hand and in abun- 
dance. Nature’s own opera, a grand one, 
is daily repeated in the woods ard their 
sylvan localities—what a charming and 
commodious theatre !—the Skylark is the 
hero, the family of the Finches, Linnets, 
and Throstles form the chorus, the Black- 
bird and Cuckoo, assist in the concerted 
pieces, the humming bees support the 
occasional interspersed semi-chorus, and 
the nightingale sings the crowning and 
captivating finale ; the green leaves clap 
hands, the sparkling rivulets murmur their 
soft but true approval, the lounging wil- 
lows wave their feathery caps,—hark ! 
‘*the gods aloft” are thundering their ap- 
plause—see! the flowers beneath spring 
up spontaneous to strew the proscenium, 
greeting the singers with their gayest smiles, 
and breathing their grateful odours in 
homage to the great Composer and her 


immaculate work ! 





Happily, such is no longer the only 
musical spectacle of the country; for the 
impetus which has recently been given to 
the study of vocal music affords, or pro- 
mises a concert, in every rural nook and 
isolated corner. We pass the village school 
and hear the songs of childhood methodized 
into sweeter and yet simple strains, by 
cherub voices—we halt under the porch 
of the old ivied church, lured by a sound 
more sacred and befitting than we were 
wont to listen to, or join of old within that 
hallowed place—we follow a fairy lay, 
breathing up from a hundred mingling 
voices on the margin of the river, where 
clustering beneath the large oak tree, that 
the 
time, the yeoman and the rustic maiden, 


well-remembers harmonious olden 
the landlord, his tenants, and the occa- 
sional visitor from town, are assembled by 
invitation from the all-beloved lady of the 
manor, to practice Madrigals, and wake the 
long-dormant spirits of the bygone with 
their own cheerful ‘* Hey! nonnie nonnie,”’ 
—we return by moonlight through the 
copse, and are spell-bound at the garden 
wicket of the humble cottager, who with 
his family within, are blending praise and 
prayer in their new-learnt vesper hymn— 
we re-enter the village, and her convives in 
the sand carpeted parlour of the Wellington 
Inn salute us with a Glee of the hero’s 
father, in lieu of the coarse ditty that erst 
contributed with the tobacco smoke to 
blacken the place--we listen to these va- 
ried notes with pleasure, and with some 
honest exultation, remembering that we 
have long invoked our gentle readers and 
friends to set such pleasant and refining 
matters in progress; that we have been 
among the first to advocate the universal 








promulgation of music, and that we are still 
the steady and daily more convinced sup- 
porters of universal musical education, as 
the surest and shortest road to universal 
happiness—we therefore listen to these 
harmonious buddings, here and afar, with 
a hopeful foreknowledge or second-sight, 
of a bright and prosperous future. 

Yet though much has been accomplished, 
there is much remaining to do; and the 
lover of the art, of his country, and of 
humanity, has a long but noble task to 
We still admonish the resident 
professors in every locality, to bestir them- 
selves in the diffusion of musical knowledge 


perform. 


amongst the mass, as well as to individual 
pupils ; either by the arrangement of some 
clear and easy system of their own, or by 
the adoption of the printed methods which 
are now extensively and cheaply circulated. 
They doubtless find their private practice 
in some degree injured by the very nume- 
rous attendance of pupils at the classes 
which are springing up in every district ; 
but they should bear in mind that this is 
the fashion of the day, and if they are wise 
they will readily tum it to a profitable 
advantage ; an extremely profitable one if 
we may credit those who confess frankly 
their success, or guess from the smoother 
change that has come over others, less 
candid and more boastful. Precisely what 
we long ago predicted has already come to 
pass, viz., that the wealthy finding their 
humbler neighbours sedulously progressing 
towards that which their money alone 
could not purchase, have been roused to 
exertion and enterprise by the industrious 
example ; but it is not to be supposed, or 
apprehended, that if the whole population 
could be simultaneously and _ instantly 
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made choral, that the desire for musical 
knowledge would stop here; there is a 
certain inherent natural ambition that will 


always induce the majority of those who 


can to float and soar above those who 
cannot, whether by mental or monied 
means; and hence we should regard the 
present uuiversal musical sympathy but as 
the stepping stone to a better taste, a juster 
appreciation, and a far more liberal patro- 
nage for the art and its disciples. We can 
imagine in every humble class of choristers, 
a sure incentive to superior acquirements 
in those who love to feel themselves their 
betters; in every village choral society, 
the provocative of a superior music meet- 
ing in the hall and the mansion, and 
in the general knowledge of the elements 
of music, a kindling curiosity to become 
acquainted with all that is high and excel- 
lent amongst her votaries, a growing thirst 
and desire for the mature enjoyment of her 
superior works and doings, and consequently 
a larger meed of praise and profit to those 
whose lives are and have been devoted to 
her glory and protection. Such considera- 
tions should calm the apprehensions of 
those who fancy they see danger in the 
present movement, and should encourage 
them to lend an oar to the bark that is now 
vigorously pulling from the strand, and 
which we fervently and hopefully believe 
to be chartered with a golden cargo, that 
in its progress duwn the current shall be 
scattered to enrich and gladden the dwellers 
on either shore—the lordly and the lowly— 
the music-lover, and the musician. C, 








PEDRO THE SINGER, AND MENDOZA THE 
MAGICIAN, 

Former.y the Cathedral of Valladolid possessed, 
among the artists engaged to assist at the solem- 
nities, a singer of very superior merit and en- 
dowed with a fine musical organization. Pedro, 
possessed the most magnificent bass voice that was 
ever heard;-and his own vanity joined to the flat- 
teries which were bestowed on him, caused him to 
find his empire too small. 

One day, there came to Valladolid a celebrated 
magician, named Mendoza, who it is said worked 
unheard of prodigies. Our artist immediately 
saddled his mule, and had little trouble in finding 
out the dwelling of the magician : he tied his mule 
to the door post, and entered the house. 

“Signor,’’ said the new-comer ‘“ without doubt 
my name has reached you ; I am Pedro, the illus- 
trious singer of the Cathedral of Valladolid ; weary 
of vegetating in a position obscure and unworthy 
of my talent, I have recourse to your science, that 
it may aid me to climb to the highest pinnacles of 





art, and if I arrive there my gratitude towards you, 
signor, will be boundless.’ ‘ Your gratitude,” 
replied Mendoza, with an air of incredulity, “the 
human race is an ungrateful one ; it is an old say- 
ing which I believe you cannot deny.” ‘ Ah! 
signor, rely upon me and upon my faith and ho- 
nour.” ‘* ’Tis well,” replied the magician, ‘‘ upon 
your promise I will call into action all the re- 
sources of my art.’’ Then opening a little door 
which communicated with the kitchen ; ‘‘ Anna,” 
cried he, with aloud voice, ‘‘ put two partridges on 
the spit. Pedro, the singer of the cathedral dines 
with us to-day.” 

He then conducted his guest into an obscure 
chamber which he called his laboratory, and which 
was filled with magic books and every instrument 
necessary for alchemy. There was seen in this 
apartment several little devils with black and 
hairy skins, shut up in cages like squirrels. 
When they saw the artist enter they saluted him 
in a grotesque manner, and cut many capers. 
‘*Sit down,” said Mendoza: ‘‘ the science which 
I profess is dry—we will moisten it with a glass of 
Xeres.”’ 

He then opened a trap, descended some steps, 
and ieturned with a flask in his hand, he filled 
two glasses, emptied into one of them, murmuring 
some unintelligible words, some drops of a red 
liquor, and presented it to the artist, who drank it 
with a wry face. 

It is not known, what mystery followed in the 
laboratory of the alchymist. 

Soon after the organist of the Cathedral of Val- 
ladolid died, and some hidden influence, seconded 
so well the movements of Pedro, that he was 
called upon to fill the situation of the deceased. 

Mendoza, the principle instrument of this rapid 
elevation came in person to felicitate the newly 
elected one, and at the same time solicit a slight 
service in return. The singer received his friend 
in an hospitable and amiable manner; but he 
begged to be excused as he could not immediately 
show his gratitude—‘‘ pressing demands had im- 
poverished him, and he must establish himself in 
his new post ;” “ but forall that, my friend, do not 
abandon me, exert yourself more than ever for my 
advancement, and I will pay my debt with good 
interest.”’ 

Mendoza bowed and left the new organist 
without reply ; he continued in the mean while to 
work so well in his favour that his protegé soon 
saw his fame extend throughout all Spain and he 
was some time afterwards nominated Maestro di 
Capelle to the cathedral of Seville. 

Mendoza continued to serve him in his new 
residence, and after his installation came humbly 
to implore his good will—“ Iask not money,” 
said he, ‘‘I only desire the small employment of 
chorister for my son, whom I wish to see termi- 
nate his musical studies under your enlightened 
direction.” ‘“‘I will give him better than that,” 
replied the new maestro, “‘ but wait a more favour- 
able time ; I have now to find places for a 
number of youngsters recommended to me by 
people of the highest distinction, as soon as I can 
rid myself of these importunities your son shall 
find in me a zealous protector ; in the mean time 
he shall Jose nothing by waiting, for without 





doubt I shall make during the time a favourable 
step in the arts, and the higher I shall be, the 
more my friends may rely upon me.” 

Without aliowing himself to be discouraged by 
this answer the magician continued to exercise all 
the resources of his art to elevate our singer, and 
his zeal was soon recompensed. The King of Spain 
heard such eulogies of the maestro of Seville that 
he desired to hear him; Pedro was summoned to 
court, and played and sang in the presence ; the 
monarch evinced so lively a satisfaction that he 
constituted Pedro director of the fetes and spec- 
tacles of the palace. In this brilliant post the 
happy artist succeeded in conciliating the affec- 
tions of the prince, who soon awarded him his 
boundless confidence, and made him his first mi- 
nister, his intimate councillor and favourite. 
From that time Pedro had it in his power to re- 
compense him to whom he owed his rapid ele- 
vation ; but in vain. 

Mendoza supported for some time this affront 
without murmuring, but seeing that he was soon 
entirely forgotten, and that he was no longer 
regarded in the palace of his excellency but with 
disgust and contempt, he took courage to remind 
the minister of the magnificent promises that the 
singer and organist of Valladolid and the Maestro 
di Chapello of the cathedral of Seville had made 
him. 

‘*How dare you, scoundrel,” replied the new 
favourite, regarding him with an angry look, 
‘‘how dare you attribute to yourself advantages 
which I have acquired by my knowledge and my 
superiority. You deserve to die for being devoted 
to magic and the occult sciences. But I am 
generous—begone—I banish you. If within three 
days you do not quit the Spanish territories, the 
headsman shall repay your insolence.” 

Without change of countenance Mendoza 
heard himself banished. 

‘* Anna,” cried he coldly when the minister had 
spoken, ‘‘ take the two partridges from the spit, 
Pedro the singer of the cathedral, does not dine 
with-us to-day.’’ 

At these words the minister awoke, rubbed his 
eyes with afright, saw himself far from his mag- 
nificent palace, in the humble dwelling of the 
magician ; it was there in the old arm chair he 
had made the finest dream of his life; and, as by 
enchantment, become by turns, organist, maestro- 
di cappello, director of spectacles at the court 
first minister and favourite of the king, and then 
falling all at once from this elevated sphere, he 
awoke as the simple singer of the cathedral of 
Valladolid. 

Mendoza gave him a severe look; the little 
devils in their prisons, laughed and clapped their 
hands. 

As for our poor singer, shame shut his mouth; 
without taking leave of the magician he retired 
precipitately, mounted his mule and went home. 

The love of art, and the love of glory, are very 
different incentives ; he who would aspire to the 
real honours of an artist, let him trust not to 
adventitious assistance ; he who would aid an ar- 
tist in his career, let him place art constantly and 
solely before his friend ; thus, both will be repaid ; 
neither, wounded or discontented. S. P. 
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ON THE ART OF FIGURED BASS, 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF ITS RISE AND PRO- 
GRESS IN ENGLAND, 


BY JOSEPH WARREN, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of St. Mary's 
Chapel, Chelsea. 


(concluded from last week.) 


The world is indebted to Matthew Locke as the 
first musician in this country to publish redes for 
Jigured basses, as appears by his ‘‘ Melothesia or 
Certain General Rules for playing upon a Continued 
Bass witha choice collection of lessons for the Harp- 
sichird and Organ of all sortes : never before published, 
all carefully reviewed by Mr. Locke, composer in 
Ordinary to His Majesty and Organist of Her 
Majesties Chappell. The First Part. London, 
Printed for J. Carr, and are to be sold at his Shop 
in the Middle Temple Gate, 1673. Small oblong 
4to. The whole of therules are so short, comprising 
ten only, that I cannot refrain from giving them 
at length, with part of the ‘advertisement to the 
reader.” Locke begins thus, ‘‘the design of this 
collection, is only to Advance the Practice of 
Musick on the Harpsichord and Organ, both by 
Precept and Example ; it being fitted for All 


ing or closure of concords as it is to be seen in the 
two last notes of all strains of Pavans, or any 
other grave Musick, Vocal or Instrumental : the 
last of which two notes generally riseth four, or 
falleth five notes from the former ; by which it is 
known, for the most part, to be a cadence. Upon 
the first note therefore of all such cadences play 
either a fourth and third with a fifth against them, 
or a third, fourth, and third, with a seventh, sixth 
and fifth, (or a sixth and fifth) against them ; 
making the fourth as long as both the thirds, and 
the fifth as long as the seventh and sixth. 

4. When a seventh and sixth are figur’d, play 
the sixth a sixth major; and if the note following 
descend half a note, let the third, be a third major 
against it; if a whole note, a third mmor; which 
is generally to be observed in all passing closes, 
and all long notes so descending, though not 
figured. 

5. Omit a third when a fourth is figur’d; a 
fifth, when a sixth is figured ; and a sixth when a 
seventh is figur’d. 

6. If many notes of the same length immedi- 
ately ascend one after arother, the common 
Descant is a fifth and sixth upon every one, or 
most of them: And if many descend in the like 
manner, the Descant is to be a sixth and fifth, or 
a seventh and sixth on each of them.—See the 





Capacities and Humours, from the Lover to the 
Scholar and Master.”? And though the Rules for | 
playing on a Continued Bass, are here particularly | 
a »plyed tothe Harpsichord and Organ, as being 
of most use, yet they equally fit the Theorbo Arch- 
lute, Harp, or any other instrument capable of 
performing Duplicity of parts ; and consequently 
prove of general advantage. 

General Rules for playing on a Continued 
Bass :— 

1. After having perfectly observed the tone or 
_key you are to play on (which is ever known by 
the last note of the Bass) with what notes are 
properly flat and sharp therein, play thirds, fifts, 
eights, or their compounds on all notes where the 
following rules direct, not otherwise, or the con- 
trary be not figured, beginning the account on 
the note you play on, and reckoning upward ; 
and making the third either major or minor, 
according to the nature of the tone, and flats or 
or sharps set by your cliff: but, (for prevention 
of glutting or offending the ear) never ascend or 
descend with two fifts, or two eights, together, 
between the Treble and Bass, nor play your thirds, 
fifts or eights, one flat and another sharp at the 
same time. 

2. One the half-note below the tone you play 
in, on the third and sixt, major above the tone, 
or B sharp * (whern 1 is not the tone) and on all 
sharp notes out of the tone, play a sixth minor, 
except the rules of cadences take place. For ex- | 
ample; if G be the tone, F sharp, B and K, are | 
proper notes to play sixes on, If A be the tone, 
then G sharp, C sharp, and F sharp are proper for | 
sixes, &c. | 

3. A cadence is a fall or binding, wherein, after 
the taking of a discord or discords, there is a meet- | 

















* Corresponding to the natural B ofthe modern 
emsty. 





or passing from one key to another ; which being 


Examples of the sixth rule. But which of these 
two last are to be used, cannot be set down by any 


rule, but must be left to your own ear, as also the 


every introduction, as if you were really in the 
key, you are going to. 

7. When a Bass moves by thirds, the common 
Descant is a sixth on every other note. 

8. When a Bass has many swift notes running 
one after another, ’tis sufficient, either to set the 
right hand true to the first note of the Measure, 
and there rest till you come to the middle thereof, 
and then place it true to the first note of that 
part, and so keep it till the next Measure ; or else 
to play thirds or tenths ouly, during such motions. 
But for the Theorbo &c. it is sufficient to play 
single notes. 

9. When the Bass is below C, fa ut, it is better 
to make your account from the octave above the 
Bass than otherwise; for the playing of thirds 
and fifts, so low will produce rather a confused 
than an harmonious sound. 

10. For prevention of successive fifths and 
eights in the extream parts, (prohibited in the first 
rule,) the more certainest way for the beginner, 
is, to move his hands by contraries: that is, when 
one hand ascends, let the other descend. 

By these Directions, the Ingenious Practical 
Student, who has a thorough knowledge of the 
scale of musick, and hands fitly prepared for the 
instrument he aims at, may, in a short time, attain 
to his desired end of accompanying either Voices 
or Instruments ; and may with much ease arrive 
to the use of the first Rudiments of Musick. 
Wherein, that he may be fortunate, 1 have here 
annexed an example or two by way of Transition, 


opinion, ) acquaint him with All that’s Teachable, 
as to matter of ayr; the rest entirely depending 
on his own ingenuity, observation, and study, 
whate’re our new air-mongers pretend, for to teach 
number and distance only, which is all that 
hitherto has been produced, (and the last God 
wot, so weak that it’s a shame to mention it) is 
a downright cheat, and may with as much reason 
be applied to a carryer’s trotting-horse, or a 
jocky’s hand-galloper, as to any that has been 
only so instructed; and indeed, in some sence 
with more: for these laborious animals know, 
when they come to their Inn or Post, and with joy 
cry, clink in the close (as a learned essayer 
would once have had it for the viol®,) but those 
deluded mortals, after all their labour and expense 
remain as completely ignorant of what they’ve 
done, that when they come to hear any of their 
own conceptions, they cunningly whisper their 
dear, pedagogue, Master, is this Mine ? after 
which, having received a gracious affirmative nod, 
they patiently retire; but with what content, I 
believe it is not hard to guess ; they being thereby 





assured, they were as wise the first day they 
began, as at that instant. But leaving them and 


\their way, if this publication prove acceptable 
| (it being the first of its kind yet produced,) ’twill 
be an encouragement for presenting a second part, 


wherein 1 intend to collect something of every 


| hind of musick, both Vocal and Instrumental, now 
| in use of the best Authors ; and withall a brief 
| inclination or change of the ayr, or Descant from | discource with examples on the subject of musick 
|one Key to another, which you must be careful in parts, by Fugue and Canon. 
| to listen after, and follow, applying the sixes in| 
| Part never appeared, and Matthew Locke died in 
| 1677, four years after the publication of Melothesia. 


M. L. 
It is needless to say that this promised Secord 


Playford’s Cantica Sacra, containing hymns and 
anthems for two voices to the Organ both Latin and 
English,composed by Mr. R. Dersing, D.Christopher 
Gibbons, Dr. Benjamin Rogers, Mr. Matth. 
Locke and others, fol. 1674, in 3 separate parts, 
has a Basso Continuo part with figures. In fact 
every publication after this expressed on the title 
‘with a thorough Bass for the Theorbo Lute, Bass 
Viol, Harpsichord or Organ,” especially those 
printed by Henry Playford, His several collections 
entitled ** The Banquet of Musick,” “ The Theatre 
of Musick,”’ ‘‘ Harmonia Sacra,’’ Henry Purcell’s 
‘‘Orphens Britannicus &c., all express it. A 
curious publication which as yet I have not been 
able to find, was printed by old John Playford, 
about the year 1677-8, under the following title 
** Lessons for the Bsss-Viol on the common tuning, 
and many other new tunings ; containing Almans, 
Corants, Sarabands, Jiggs Almans, in all the usual 
keys of the scale of Musick; together with a 
thorough Bass, composed by John Moss,” would 
have thrown some light on the manner of play- 
ing from figured Basses on that instrument. 
Matthew Locke uses no other term than “ Conti- 
nual and Continued Bass in his ‘‘Melothesia,’ &e. 
It is remarkable that his bovk ¢. ntains only twe 
small 4to. pages of Examples, the rest of the book 
being fitted with ‘‘Sarabands, Corants, Jiggs, 
Preludes, Almains, Rant’s, Roundo’s, Horn-pipes, 





* Allud'ng to the controversey with Thomas 





truly understood and applyed, will, (in my 





Salmon, in 1672. 
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&e. by himself, C. Preston, John Roberts, Will. 
Gregorie, Will. Hall, John Banister, J. Moss, and 
G. Diesner, and says that the Masters who are not 
mentioned in this first part, are on purpose omitted 
that they may have the honour to bring up the 
rear in the second. The airs here inserted without 
name, were ingeniously applyed to the Harpsi- 
chord by Mr. William Thatcher, a known and 
esteemed Master in this City. At the end are 
five very curious pieces for the Organ by Mr. Locke. 
Locke’s work appears to have been the only 
book on this subject that was printed in England 
till about the year 1700, when was published :— 
‘A Compleat Method for attaining to play a 
Thorough Bass upon either Organ, Harpsichord, 
or Theorbo Lute, by the late famous Mr. G. Keller, 
with a variety of proper lessons and fugues, 
explaining the several rules throughout the whole 
work ; and a scale for tuning the Harpsichord or 
Spinnet, all taken from his own copies, which he 
did design to print. London, printed by John 
Cullen.” This answered so well that the elder 
John Walsh reprinted it under the following title, 
“Rules for playing a thorough Bass by the late 
Mr. G. Keller, to which is annexed practical 
thorough Basses for learnsrs, together with an 
exact method or scale for tuning ye Harpsicord or 
Spinnett very useful to those who live remote 
from Masters. London, Printed for J. Walsh, 
servant to her Majestie atthe Harp and Hoboy, in 
Catherine Street, neare Somerset House in the 
Strand, and J. Hare at the goidon Harp in St. 
Pauls’ Church Yard, and his shop in Freeman’s 
Yard neare the Royal Exchange. Many editions 
of this (then) useful work appears to have been 
printed by Walsh, Hare, Pearson and others in 
different forms and * indeed, 
*Locke’s Melothesia,’ which of course at that time 


sizes ; except 
had been long out of print, and considered of too 
short a kind to convey any extensive information, 
regarding this new branch of the art it was the 
principal book in use. From the time of Purcell’s 
publications until towards the close of the last 
century or the beginning of the present, the know- 
ledge of thorough Bass appears to have been an 
indispensable branch of musical edueation, as 
every boarding-school miss was taught the art of 
playing harmony from a figured Bass. One staid 
old Dame, who had been brought up at a boarding 
school, and who had been taught music on the 
old principle, told me that she considered no one 
could play on the Harpsichord or the Piano-forte 
who did not understand the art of thorough Bass, 

Pearson in reprinting Dr Holder's Natural 
Grounds and Principles of Harmony in 1731, 
reprinted also, by way of appendix ‘‘ Godfrey 
Keller’s rules for playinga thorough Bass,’’ wherein 
he says, the intention of publishing Mr. Keller’s 
rules; was chiefly to rescue them from many 
mistakes and errors which were occasioned 
by the ignorance of the first publishers of 
them on plates, which would never have hap- 
pened if the judicious author had lived to have 
corrected the plates himself: Nor could he have 
suffered those examples which are now added, to 
have been wanting, the better to explain some of 





* An edition was printed in 1707, fol. with an 
engraved frontispiece, now very scarce. 





the said rules, wbich before were only printed in 
figures. without a proper illustration of the same 
in musical notes ; as is evident by many instances 
of the same kind throughout the said work. And as 
this book may fall into the hands of some, who 
have, not only a taste for Dr. Holder’s treatise, 
but also, a genius for composing as well as for 
playing a thorough Bass; it is not improper to 
observe, that there are many excellent rules 
contained in it, which will be found of great 
advantage to young composers, as well as to those 
who practise a thorough Bass; especially with 
regard to the various ways of taking discords 
which is one of the most difficult parts of compo- 
sition, 

It is not generally known that the celebrated 
Dr. Pepusch wrote ‘‘ Rules for Playing a Thorough 
Bass,’’? which was never printed. I have in my 
possession a MS. copy of these rules in the 
Doctor’s own hand-writing, and it appears that 
MS. copies were given to his scholars written by 
himself, as I have seen more than one copy be- 
sides my own. Dr. Pepusch appears to be the 
first writer who gives a rule for the preparation 
and resolution of discords, he says :—=“ All dis- 
cords must be prepared in concords, upon the 
unaccented part of the bar, struck upon the ac- 
cented part, and resolved into concords upon the 
by descending one 
examples, 


unaccented part following, 
degree. M. Locke, who, in his 
shews the preparation of the seventh as 
well as of the fourth suspended in place of the 
third into which it resolves, says nothing about it 
in hisrules, neither does Keller. But what is most 
extraordinary Dr: Pepusch gives also rules ‘‘ to 
play a thorough Bass without figures,”’ which is 
very ingenious. 

In 1737, was printed “ A plain and compendious 
method of teaching Thorough Bass, after the most 
rational manner,”’ 4to, by John Frederick Lampe ; 
who, although an excellent composer, as evinced 
by his ‘‘ Dragon of Wantley,” and other operas, 
added not much to his fame by this publication, 
which instead of clearing of doubts, added many 
perplexities to the learner ; his examples being 
nothing but the chords taken as full as possible 
for the right hand ; thereby causing many con- 
secutive octaves in the inner parts and bass, and 
other disallowances inthe progression of the parts. 
Subsequently Geminiani, Pasquali, Frick, Heck, 
Brewster, Jackson of Exeter, M. P. King, Koll- 
mann the elder, Dr. Crotch, Burrows, Hamilton, 
and others, have all put forth publications treating 
of the art, not forgetting Corfe’s, as also the late 
W. Shield’s excellent works, all of which are too 
well known to need any comment of mine. 


” 





Evrata.—Page. 234, 3rd column, line 27 from the 
top, read :—continued Basses ; but only, &:¢.—page 
235, 1st column, line 27 & 28 from the bottom, 
(which passage should have been in a Note), 
read :-—-Walter Porter Printed a Second Collec- 
tion of Psalms and Anthems in 1657. 








EXPRESSION OF THE PASSIONS IN 
MUSIC. 
(From the French of M. La Cepede.) 
No. 4, HATRED. 
We now turn to anunhappy sentiment 
almost as durable as pride—hatred; that 





passion wbich gnaws the heart where it 
reigns, consumes it with its black flames, 
wearies itself only by its impotence to destroy 
its unfortunate victims, and differs from 
vengeance, in owing its birth to chance or 
caprice, whilst vengeance derives its being 
from real suffering, and only directs its 
strokes against the authors of its misfor- 
tunes. Hatred walks with a poignard in 
one hand and poison in the other; some- 
times she wanders amongst tombs, and in 
the bosom of darkness brooding over her 
funereal projects ; she is nourished by blood, 
she devours her own entrails, whilst await- 
ing the horrible day which is to light her to 
the execution of her hateful projects; here 
she takes the sacred mask of friendship, to 
strike her poisoned dart with a surer hand ; 
there respecting nothing, fearing no obstacle 
calling fury to her assistance, she carries 
fire and sword, dragging in her train rapine 
and desolation, leaving in her passage rivers 
of blood, heaps of dead, and mountains of 
ashes, 

In order to depict this passion—the tor- 
ment of so many unhappy beings—the 
musician must seek the blackest colours and 
the harmony most proper to inspire fear 
and consternation; the melody must bear 
that sombre character which describes secret 
torment and treacherous designs of hate ; 
the accompaniments describing the cruel 
fire which inwardly consumes without de- 
stroying. From time to tine the orchestre 
should emit shrill slow bursts of sound, 
announcing the violent transports of hatred, 
and her voice no longer under restraint, 
piercing the air with shrill cries ; and when’ 
at last the terrible moment is arrived, when 
hatred can no longer be restrained, when 
her serpents hiss on her head, when she 
lights her torches, and when fury conducts 
her precipitate steps; then the musician 
must employ the means already indicated 
to represent fury, but united with the hor- 
rible and lugubrious colours which charac- 
terize hatred. 

No. 5, FEAR. 

Fear may also appear on the stage.— 
This passion is rarely vented by cries ; they 
are at least not piercing, but she often 
shudders ; her pace is vacillating, her voice 
resembles her pace, she hesitates, she stops 
to examine; she advances, and suddenly 
flies with precipitation ; she bears the marks 
of attention; she listens to the slightest 
noise, and at every new sound she trembles 
and retreats. 

Let the musician who wishes to represent 
this obscure sentiment, track all the move- 
ments we have indicated; let his accom- 
paniments express the shudderings which 
so frequently follow or precede fear by rapid 
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notes, which at intervals suddenly cease and 
re-commence. The airs should be vacillating 
and uncertain; the music should appear to 
retrace its steps, changing its rythm and 
style, and proceeding with rapidity, in order 
to designate the precipitation of retreat. 
When fear is augmented, and all its effects 
are. aggravated; when consternation seizes 
the soul, and is mixed with distrustful images 
and frightful presentiments, it is no longe. 
fear that the musician must represent but 
terror. He must then give greater force to 
his original sketches of fear, he must add 
melancholy and sad images of misery. 


(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sin,—lI send you the names of the Stewards for 
the Worcester Festival—namely— 
The Right Rev. The Lord Bishop of Worcester. 
The Right Rev. The Dean of Worcester, (Bishop 
of Rochester). 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton, 
The Right Hon. Lord Ward. 
The Right Hon. Karl Somers. 
Sir Thomas Wilde, M.P. 
Fr. W. Knight, Fsq., M.P. 
J. A. Taylor, Ksq.. M.P. 
Hon. and Rev. J. Fortescue, Canon of Worcester. 
W. Essington, Esq., Great Malvern. 
J. Brown, [sq., Lee Castle, Kidderminster. 
W. Hemming, [isq., Redditch. 
Rev. J. Commelyne. 
Rev. H. W. Cartwright, Dudley. 
W. Dent, Esq. Worcester. 
I think if an appeal were made to the above, 


through your valuable work, showing the injustice | 


and injury done towards the profession, by ap- 
pointing an amateur under such patronage ; it would 


have great influence ; they would see the mischief 


they are about to carry into effect, and | think 


very probably, several would withdraw their 


names ; unless the meeting be conducted, by one 
of the organists of the three choirs, or some other 
really efficient musician. Sir Thomas Wilde 


might be asked the question: “ would he patro- | 


nise a person to plead at the bar, not qualified ?” 
“would he like to see his tailor, in a silk gown, 
pleading his own (Sir Thomas’s) cause ?’’—cer- 
tainly not—therefore he ought to be made ac- 
quainted, that the patronage he now bestows, is 
for the worst of purposes. He is lending his name 
to a party to rob the musical profession of its 
sole dependance for a living. He is one of those, 
whose patronage will convert the amateur at 
once into the professor, and give him an advan- 
tage to the injury of the professor, whose sole de- 
pendance for bread, is placed in music. The 
same kind of inconsistency might be applied to 
the Dean, viz.:—the Dean to carry the mace, 
before the Verger ; as to place an amateur before a 
professor. It would cost but a few pounds for 
each of the committee, to subscribe to pay off this 
amateur conductor—nay, a subscription among 
the musical world, might be raised to accomplish 
so desirable an object, and save the professor and 
the Festival from disgrace. 
I remain, Sir, 
Yours truly. 

August 1st, 1842. J. H. 


We cannot express our surprise on perusing the 
above letter to observe the names of so many emi- 
nent and highly intelligenced persons, giving coun- 


tenance to so degrading and mischievious an en- 
terprise as the projected ‘‘ Mock” Festival at 
Worcester ; and we can only, in charity, surmise 
that they have, by the less invidious fault of inat- 
tention to the duties they have undertaken, 
rendered themselves, in some degree pardonable 
for the flagrant wrong of which they are collect- 
ively guilty, however they may be individually 
innocent. We implore everyone well meaning to 
the art and the profession, to seek out and make 
use of whatever degree of influence he can 
obtain with the several individual members of the 
committee, most of whom, we dare venture to 
assert, are utterly ignorant of the absurdities in 
progress, and to urge them to a just consideration 
of what is due to themselves, to the professional 
world in general, to the public of Worcestershire, 
and to the cause of charity, in which they are all 
embarked. Let no one sleep upon the comfortable 
but dangerous adage, that ‘‘ what is everybody’s 
business is nobody’s;” but let each consider it 
his own especial business, and let the duty of all 
be done. We will take upon ourselves to address 
the Lord Bishop and the reverend the Dean on the 
subject, and in every other respect we boldly 
assure all parties that we will not be found 
wanting.—Ep. M. W. 








REVIEW. 


| * Scriptural Songs,” with an accompaniment for 
Pianoforte or Organ.—Joseph Warren, Nos.1 to6. 
Cocks & Co. 
The first of these is from the aria ‘* Pro peccatis”’ 
in Rossini’s Stabat Mater—the second from the 





the Cavatina ‘‘ Fac ut portem Christi,’’ in the same 
| work—the last four are solely the compositions of 
|Mr. Warren. These evince a pleasant flow of 
| melody, and the accompaniments are simple and 
appropriate, The merits of the four are pretty 
evenly balanced—but if we entertain a partiality, 
it is for No. 4, in C major, ‘‘ Virtue’’—which is 
| remarkable for a smooth and ably written accom- 
paniment. We only object to one note in this— 
| viz. the E in the chord of the six-four, following 
| the chord of the German sixth, in bar six of the 
| first line of the symphony—making a confusion 
| between the keys of C minor and C major, which 
merely altering the E flat to E natural would 
avoid. This we should decidedly recommend Mr. 
Warren to effect, and thereby render his song 
irreproachable. There are good points also in both 
the last, ‘‘ Spirit of God,” and ‘‘ Come holy 
spirit.” 


| 
| 





Romance, for the Pianoforte, by C. E. Horsley.— 

Cramer, Addison, and Beale. 

This is by no means devoid of scholarship—nor 
does it lack for idea—but there is a want of finish 
about it, and an intention of beinglike Mendelssohn 
and Sterndale Bennett, which checks our inclina- 
tion in its favour. The best portion to our mind 
is the episode in C sharp minor, beginning at 
pages 4-5—which is distinguished by more than 
one good point ; even this however, is too long and 





out of proportion with the brevity of the original 





motive. We must not omit to mention the open~ 
ing of the romance on the chord of the six-five- 
three, that is happily managed, and has an air 
of freshness which pleases us. We are much mis- 
taken if Mr. Horsley does not effect much that is 
out of the common way hereafter— since he has all 
the wish to be classical and original—though as 
yet he may not possess the power. 


‘* T languish for a friendly heart ,”—(song).—John 

Vinning. Jefferys & Nelson. 

Remarkably ‘unpretending—but containing no 
The part 
writing in the accompaniment is somewhat negli- 
gent, but the alteration of a few notes would 
easily rectify this. 


point that calls for especial notice. 


““ The National Psalmodist,”’ Parts 3, 4,5. Edited 
by Charles Danvers Hackett. Simpkin & Mar- 
shall. 

This work progresses as well as we predicted. 
The three numbers before us contain many gems, 
by no means the least of which’in merit are those 
of the editor himself. Psalm tunes, by Dr. Samuel 
Wesley, Dr. Mendelssohn, Mr. Henry Westrop, 
and, though last, not least, by Handel and J. S. 
Bach, are the most prominent features of the three 
Parts before us, and are of themselves worth the 
price affixed to the book. We must, however, 
protest against the admission of such clumsy fa- 
brications as one or two we could individualize, 
but we refrain to do so, from a real wish for the 
success of the work. They cannot possibly ad- 
vance its interests, but must tend to do it irrepa- 
rable injury—if they should occur frequently, 
which let us trust may not be the case. The 
editor, a good musician himself, should keep a 
strict eye over all that is tendered for insertion in 
his work—and admit nothing but what is intrinsi- 
cally and unequivocally good. Let him do this, 
and his work cannot fail of attaining distinguished 
popularity, if only its utility be taken into con- 
sideration. 


First Series of Lessons in double notes for the Violon- 
cello.—H. J. Banister. H.J. Banister. 
Extremely useful lessons, eminently adapted to 

the purpose for which they are intended—and ren- 
dered of twofold value by a very sensibly writ- 
ten preface, and some excellent interspersed re- 
marks. We strongly recommend these to the 
attention of every young violoncellist. 





‘* Come away sweet love and play thee.” —*‘ Sweet 
Nymphs that trip along.”—‘* Lady the melting 
erystal of your eye.” —Madrigals for five voices, 
by Thomas Greaves, with an accompaniment for 
the Pianoforte, by G. W. Budd. Calkin & Budd. 
These Madrigals which are amongst the very 

best things we have seen of the kind, are extracted 

from a curious old collection, of which the follow- 
ing interesting account has been most obligingly 
sent us by the editor :-— 

These Madrigals, are selected from a curious 
old work bearing the following title, ‘* Songes of 
sundrie kindes : first aires to be sung to the lute 
and base violl. Next, songs of sadnesse, for the 
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viols and voyce. Lastly, madrigalles for fiue 
voyces. Newly composed and published by 
Tuomas Greaves Lutenist to Sir Henrie Pierre- 
pont, Knight. London; imprinted by John 
Windet, dwelling at Pawles wharf, at the signe of 
the Crosse Keyes, and are there to be solde. 1604.” 

‘‘ The above very extraordinary book (a thin 
folio) was purchased at the sale of the library of 
the late George Chalmers, Esq., in whose posses- 
sion it had been for years unknown, by Messrs. 
Calkin and Budd, at a very considerable cost. 

It had long been unsuccessfully sought after by 
madrigalians, (a copy of the title page only having 
been in the possession of the late Mr. Bartleman) 
and is believed to be wnique. 

Tt contains seven songs, with an accompani- 
ment for the lute, written in tablature; four 
songs of sadness, with instrumental accompani- 
ments in four parts ; and four madrigals for five 
voices, one of which is written in praise of 
Oriana ; but is not among the triumphs of Oriana, 
scored from the separate parts by Mr. Hawes some 
years ago.” 

All true Madrigal lovers should immediately 
possess themselves of these admirable specimens, 
which do honour to their age and their composer, 
and are not a little creditable to the reviving 
spirit of our days, and to the skill and good taste 
of their respected Editor. The Madrigals are ex- 
tremely well got up, and the publication of them 
in separate voice parts renders them available for 
the use of society, at an extremely moderate cost. 








MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HActropolitan. 
ROYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY. 

A very pleasing musical performance was 
given at this establishment on Wednesday (the 
27th ult.,) for the benefit of M. Petticat, a gentle- 
man connected with a Parisien Journal entitled 
“La France Musicale.” Miss Dolby, Miss 
Bassano, Miss Missent, Signora E. Grisi, Madame 
della Lina, and the tyro rejoicing inthe name, 
style and dignity of the ‘The Infant Sappho,” 
formed the vocal strength; Madlle Bertucat, M. 
Deloffre, Mr. Sedgwick, Mr. I. J. Adams, and a 
small but effective orchestre, supported and 
enriched the performance by the'r talented ex- 
ertions; the whole having kindly volunteered 
their services on this laudable occasion. The 
names of Madlle .Moltini, Miss Van Millingen, 
Herr Brandt, and a M. Wilhem, appeared in the 
programme, but the parties themselves were not 
present. We hold all artists to be highly repre- 
hensible for such breach of promise to the public, 
their general patrons—if their names be published 
without their consent (which we are satisfied was 
not the case in the present instance) it is their 
duty, individually to contradict the error—if they 
be really engaged, either by promise or fee, their 
absence without apclogy entitles them to the 
Despite the 
very inclement attendance at the 
Adelaide Gallery was cons‘derable—and the 
company expressed their gratification by anes 
and unanimous applause. 


severest reprehension and contempt. 
weather the 





Foreign. 
BRUSSELLS. 
(From our own correspondent.) 

Brussels may be truly said to be all alive; the 
Festival on Sunday came off with the highest 
possible eclat, and the Kelgians will long remem- 
ber with exultation and gratitude this first great 
musical solemnity, which has been given in their 
new kingdom ; so creditable to themselves, and so 
gratifying to all parties. 

M. Fetis, whom everybody musical knows to 
be the efficient and indefatigable principal of the 
Conservatory here, has been several weeks at 
work, collecting and selecting all the available 
profession:ls of this place, Antwerp, Malines, 
Ghent, and the other principal towns of the 
kingdom ; together with such capable amateurs, 
and members of choral societies, as were required 
to make up the choir and orchestre. These were 
assembled in Brussells some three weeks since, to 
the number of three hundred vocals, and one hun- 
dred and eighty instrumentals; and have been 
drilied by the Meastro in separate classes, and 
subsequently together, into a state of perfection 
which can scarcely be credited when the unprac- 
tised elements of the mass are taken into consi- 
deration. 

The building appropriated for the solemnity, was 
originally a churah, appertaining to an Augustine 
monastery, which was dissolved at the period of 
the French Revolution ; it has since been appro 
priated to divers base uses, but having been 
awarded by the government, for the service of the 
Conservatoire, it has been cummodiously fitted 
up as a music Hall, and with its fine full orchestre, 
and an audience of some three or four thousand 
persons, presented a really imposing spectacle. 
Liszt who was visiting in the neighbourhood, had 
been pressed into the service—De Beriot—Atot, the 
violinist assisted—Madame Cinte Damoreau and 
M. Geraldy, were the principal solo singers— and 
Fetis most ably pilotted the whole. 

The performance commenced with Beethoven's 
symphony in A—and I, who have had a pretty 
extensive experience of musical affairs on a grand 
scale, can honestly assure you, I have very rarely 
heard a great orchestral work executed with such 
completeness and precision, just gradation of light 
and shade, and power and effect. M. Fetis, 
evinced by his entire controul of the band in this 
one piece, that he justly holds his rank and fame 
as a first rate master. The next most attractive 
piece was an orchestrel Fan/asia composed by a 
M. Haussens, of Ghent, in which several pleasing 
national airs of the Netherlands were introduced 
and handled in a masterly manner—this produc- 
tion was naturally, and very justly, applauded : 
and the composer, being discovered amongst the 
audience, was unanimously called to the platform, 
to receive the cheers and plaudits of his country - 
men. Artot, who is by birth a Belgian, played a 
very clever concerto of his own ina brilliant and 
admirable style. Liszt executed a Pot Pourri of 
morceaux from ‘11 Don Giovanni,” 
surpassing power and mastery. Selections from 
Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul” and Schneider’s ** Last 
Judgement,’’ formed the remainder of the per- 


with his usual 





formance ; in which Madame Damoreau, who 
seems to have renovated her powers by travel, 
charmed every hearer and gained universal ap- 
plause. The chorus singers in this portion of the 
performance, proved themselves no whit inferior to 
their instrumental brethren ; some of the pieces 
in “ St. Paul” were given with excellent tact and 
propriety ; and Schneider’s finale, which is a 
grand and masterly piece, produced an effect that 
has rarely been equalled and less frequently 
surpassed, 

It is gratifying to know the salt far ex- 
ceeded the expences, and that the public charities 
were greatly benefitted, as well as the general 
trade of the town. Madlle. Rachel, and M, 
Bouffé are here, and add considerably to the 
gaiety of the place, which is full of very distin- 
guished company. Nothing has been wanting 
but the presence of the King and his amiable 
consort, of whom every one speaks admiringly, 
and with whom everybody sympathizes. A 
general wish has been expressed that the Festival 
should be repeated annually. Z. 

Hotel d’ Angleterre, 

July 28th, 1842. 
Sarzpore.—July 12th. 

Great preparations are making here for the 
inauguration of the statue of Mozart, which will 
take place on the 4th, 5th, and 6th; of August, the 
first day will be a religious ceremonial, when the 
Mass in D, and the Regviem will be executed in 
the cathedral; selections from his other works 
will be given at the evening concerts and at the 
morning performances, the latter of which will 
take place in the open air, by an orchestre ex- 
ceeding two thousand, including a vast number of 
noble and distinguished amateurs, voluntarily 
assembled from all parts of Germany to do homage 
and honour to the illustrious musician. It is 
reported that Mendelssohn, Neukomm, and 
Lachner, are to conduct the several performances, 
but nothing in -this respect has yet been defini- 
tively settled. 

Paris.—July 30th. 

On Saturday last, a hymn in French verse, 
admirably set by M. Halévy, in commemoration 
of the death of the Duc d’Orleans, was executed 
in a very superior style at the principal synagogue 
here, and excited a very considerable sensation. 
This was the first time that the national lan- 
guage, or modern music, had ever been em- 
ployed in the solemnities of the Jewish church. 

The funeral marches composed by Messrs. 
Auber and Halévy, for the mournful ceremonial 
of the removal of the remains of the Duc 
d’Orleans from Neuilly to Notre Dame, have been 
countermanded ; it being the express wish of the 
King and Royal Family that the procession should 
be silent as solemn. 

The royal theatres are to be closed from Satur- 
day till Wednesday inclusive, all the other public 
places will be closed on Sa aturday and Wednesday, 
on which latter day the fureral service, including 
the Requiem of Mozart will be solemnized in the 
cathedral, by the choirs of all the metropolitan 
shurches, augmented by the principal singers of 
the Academie Royal and the Conservatoire, with 
a numerous orchestre; the whole directed by M. 
Habeneck. 

Wirssapven.—July 16th. 

A new opera, by Conradin Kreutzer, known in 
London through his opera ‘‘ A Night in Granada,” 
has been produced here with very considerable 
success; it is entitled ‘*The Page and the 
Bracelet, ” and the principal character is ably 
supported by Madlle. Cecilia Kreutzer, daughter 
of the composer, whose debut promises a valuable 
acquisition to the German lyric stage. 
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Miscellancous. 

Mozari’s Manuscrirts—A _ correspondent 
informs us that most of these precious relics, in 
the possession of M. André at his decease, were 
purchased from Mozart’s widow so far back as 
1799: the rest have been accumulated from 
various sources, and different periods, by the late 
enterprising and indefatigable music-scller of 


Offenbach. 


Mosic CLUB.—A correspondent enquires—‘‘ what 
has become of this laudable project ?’” The sea- 
son was thought to be too far advanced before the 
preliminary arrangements could be made, and the 
plan brought fairly into operation ; it was deemed 
advisable to postpone the further discussion of the 
matter until the latter end of the year. 


Miss ApELaipE Kemsie.—The Glasgow papers 
of last week inform us that ‘ the bans of marriage 
between Adelaide Kemble and John Sartoris,”’ 
were proclaimed in the city churches here on Sun- 
day last. The gentleman who is about to lead this 
highly accomplished lady and distinguished vo- 
calist to the temp!e of Hymen, is styled Count 
Sartoris, and is reputed to be possessed of consi- 
derable wealth. 


Covenr Garpen THEATRE.—Preparations have 
coumenced for the winter season; it is said the 
theatre will open on the third of next month. 
Rossini’s ‘‘Semiramide’’ is to be the earliest 
novelty, in which Mrs. Shaw, whose fine contralto 
voice is reported to have been much improved by 
her continental practise, will make her debut on 
the English stage, in the part of Arsace, the 
heroine to be supported by Miss A. Kemble. 
Mr. Reynoldson has literally translated and 
adapted the libretto. Mr. Benedict is appointed 
musical director, and Mr. R. Hughes, leader of 
the band. 


Drury Lane Tueatre.—All is bustle and 
business in this establishment, preparatory for 
the opening, which is proposed to take place 
about the beginning of October. Numerous 
artists are actively employed in the scenic 
department, it being intended that the whole of 
the scenery should be repainted, and numerous 
improvements effected in the working of it. 
Dryden's ‘King Arthur” is to form the earliest 
ecard of the season, with the music of Purcell, so 
far as it has been recovered to us; neglect and 
time have created great lapses in this once 
famous opera of our talented countryman, so 
that Mr. T. Cooke will find ample scope for 
the display of his emendatory ingenuity, and 
the invention of Purcellisms to supply lost 
pieces. 


Tus Reverenp F. Hamitton.—The noble 
directors have re-appointed this gentleman to the 
office of general superintendent of the Royal 
Academy of Music, vice the Reverend — Vickery, 
resigned. The former long experience of Mr 
Hamilton in this onerous function, and his well 
known habits of business and discipline, render this 
new arrangement a most favourable augury for the 
Anstitution. 


Oxrorp Srreer TueatrE.—This splendid, but 
hitherto ill-starred theatre, has been let on lease 
for a term, to an enterprising gentleman, who 
purposes to produce English operas, on a grand 
scale, during the coming winter season. Work- 
men are already actively employed in effecting 
some requisite alterations and improvements in 
the building, particularly in the construction of a 
gallery, in lieu of the formerly very inconvenient 
top tier of boxes. It is intended to commence the 
performances in November, 


Sr. James’s THEatae.—It is rumoured that the 
spirited lessee of this lately fashionable rendez- 
vous has a project in contemplation for the 
establishment of an opera Buffa during the 
un-operatic winter nights, and that he is already in 
treaty with several eminent Italian artists for that 
pnrpose, 


Miss Ciara Novetro.—It is not likely this 
young lady will appear at Covent Garden, as has 
been stated, immediately after Christmas; her 
present engagements in Italy, extend beyond the 
limits of the approaching winter season. 


Evpxuonicon.—We are requested to correct an 
error in our notice last week. Mr. Steward, of 
Wolverhampton, the inventor of this very extra- 
ordinary instrument, and Mr. Frederick Beale, of 
the firm of Cramer and Co., are the sole proprie- 
tors and patentees of the Euphonicon, which may 
be inspected at the music warehouse in Regent 
Street. We hope, in an early number to give a 
more perfect and satisfactory description of this 
curious and valuable invention, and of the laws 
and principles upon which it is founded ; in the 
mean time, having heard and examined the Eu- 
phonicon, we feel bound to bear testimony to the 
ingenious inventor’s realization of three most 
important desiderata in the construction of keyed 
instruments—elegance of form and appearance— 
perfect equability of tone throughout the compass, 
which is seven octaves—power without harshness, 
at the will of the performer. The Euphonicon 
would perhaps be thought expensive, but it is 
intrinsic as costly. 


Liverroot.—The great Music Hall has been 
commenced in this city, and the works are pro- 
ceeding with activity and vigour; it is expected 
that the hall will be opened in the autumn of 
1844, and if the design be fully realized, the 
building will certainly be the finest and most 
spacious temple of the muse in this country ; 
the site is in front of the Liverpool and Man 
chester Railway station, a most excellent situa 
tion. 


CuErvuBini.—The municipal council of Paris 
have accepted a solicitation, very numerously 
signed, to give the name of Cherubini to one «f the 
streets of the city; it is thus that the arts are 
honoured abroad. We manage these thing? differ- 
ently in London ; every piler up of a few cart 
loads of bricks, gives his own amiable cognomen 
to the street or alley in which his building bump 
has fulfilled its vocation; but where is our 





Shakspere Square, or Reynold’s Terrace, or Wren 





Crescent, or Purcell Place ? even the Governors of 
the Foundling Hospital, though that charity was 
especially benefitted by Handel, amidst the 
Brunswick Squares, and Mecklinburgh Squares, 
and streets and buildings erected upon their 
estates, which are made to honour names unknown 
and unheeded, have never bethought them to 
ennoble one single spot by the deathless names of 
Hogarth or Handel. 


CHELTENHAM.—(From a_ correspondent. )—M. 
Mainzer has granted diplomas to Mr. Uglow and 
Mr. Evans, who are thereby authorized to teach 
the million to sing (when they catch them) on a 
gradual scale, the lowest of which, is two shillings 
for a course of sixteen lessons, or one shilling per 
month. (If goid be scarce, nofes are most abundant 
at Cheltenham. ) 


ProvinctaL Festivats.—The following will be 
the rotation of the approaching festivals.—Preston, 
Norwich, Worcester, and Newcastle in September ; 
and Reading early in October. A glance at the 
map of England will show what a zig-zag trot it 
will be for those, who are engaged at the whole ; 
they will have to travel about 1,200 miles. 


Epinsorcu.—“ Norma,” ‘‘Sonnambula,” and 
‘* Figaro,”’ were performed at Edinburgh last 
week, by Miss Kemble, Miss Rainforth, Messrs. 
Shrivall, Balfe and Wiess, with great success; a 
morning concert was given on Saturday. Mr. 
Carte has advertized two concerts at Newcastle 
upon Tyne this week, for which he has engaged 
Miss Kemble, Miss Rainforth, and Messrs. Balfe 
and Weiss; who are also to sing at York, and 
several other towns in the north. 








Notice ta Correspondents. 


Subscriptions due at Midsummer are requested 
to be forwarded to Mr. E. B. Taylor, ‘‘ Musical 
World” office, 3, Coventry Street, Haymarket, by 
post office order, payable at Charing Cross. 


Subscribers are requested to give notice at the 
Office of any irregularity in the delivery of their 
numbers ; also if it be their wish to discontinue 
the same, as it will be readily seen that till such 
wish has been communicated, they will be ac- 
countable for the usual amount of subscription. 


Correspondents should forward all communica- 
tions relating to the current number, on, or before, 
Tuesday afternoon. 


“ Sebastian Harris’’—Greenwich—a letter with 
this signature, superscribed with an address to 
which the Editor of the Musical World has no 
claim, has been handed to us by a private hand. 
We do not understand the contents, and we believe 
our readers could not—if the writer has any just 
complaint to make, let him do so, intelligibly-and 
temperately, and address his communication to 
the Office as above.—All reasonable matters are 
entertained and receive our cousideration. 


‘« Lincoln.’’— We should have had great plea- 
sure in publishing Mr. R. Charlton’s notice, but 
that we have received a communication from the 
gentleman to whom it refers, who modestly de- 
clines the intended compliment—the matter is too 
honourable to all parties to be overlooked on any 
future and more suitable occasion. a 
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WORKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Vocal Class Music, in 2, 3, and 4 parts, Book 
1.—Songs for the Guitarist, No. 2, C. M. Von 
Weber. 

The Siren, book 1.—Gems of the Opera, for 
Violin, No. 6, L. Jansa. 

‘*Here was my home,” ballad.—‘“T love to gaze 
on the dark blue skies,”’ song, IE. J. Loder. 

Installation Ode, by Professor Walmisley, of 
Cambridge. 








ADVERTISEMENTS, 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 
Nf. COSTA has the honour to inform the 

Nobility, Subscribers to the Opera, his Friends, 
and the Publiz. that his BENEfIT will take place this 
Evening. THURSDAY, AUGUST 4th, when will be pro- 
duced Mozart's celebrated Opera, entit'ed 


COSI FAN TUTTE. 


Fiordi'iga, Madame Persiani; Dorabella, Mdile. Meltini, 
Despina, Madame Granchi; Don Alphonsr, Signor 
Latlache ; Guglielmo, Signor F Lablache; and. Ferrando, 
Signor Rubini. After which the original Tarantella, by 
Mdile. Guy Stephan, and M. Perrot; and the favourite 
Gitana, by Madile. Cerito. To be foilowed by the third 
act of Costa’s Opera of 
MALEK ADEL. 
Principal characters by Madame Persiani, Signori 
Lablache and Rubini.—To conclude with the new Grand 
Ballet, by M. Deshayes, entitled 
ALMA; OU LA FILLE DU FEU. 

The music composed by M. Costa. The Principal 
characters by Madlle. Cerito, Madlle. Guy Stephan, 
Madile. L. Fleory, M. Desplaces, and M. Perrot. First 
Tableau—The Darce of Demons. Second Tableau— 
Valse et Galop de Fascination (composed by M. Perrot), 
by Mesdiles. Cerito, Camiile, Bernard, Galby, and M. 
Perrot. Third Tablean—Pas de Trois by Mesdel'es, Cerito 
Camille, and M. Desplaces (composed by Madlle. Cerito). 
Bal'abile—Pas de Trois by Maile Cerito, Madile. 
Louise Fleury, and M. Perrot (composed by M. Perrot) 
Fourth Tablean—Pas de Femmes. 

TO-MORROW Evening, FRIDAY, AUGUST 5th, a 
final performance of the celebrated work, 

ROSSINI’S STABAT MATER, 

will take place in consequence of the enthusiastic re 
ception that attended the last producticn.—The soli parts, 
by all the principals of te Establishment, with a bana 
and chorus exceeding two hundred performers. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made 
at the Bex-: ffice, O; era-colonnade.— Doors open at half- 
past Seven; the performance commences at Eight o’clock. 


CORNOPEANS, VALVE BUGIES, TROMBONES, 
BASS HORNS, OPHICLEIDES, &c. 


REGEAR & LEWIS, 96, Cheapside, 


beg to call the attention of Conntry Brass Band 
Masters, and others, to their new list of prices, for the 
above usrful and perfect instroments, being more than 
25 per cent. cheaper than those of any other house. 


PRICES OF INSTRUMENTS. £. 8. d. 
Cornopeans, Super. with 6 hone Mouth- 
piece, &c.....000 chee? ieae nhae ee Fe 
Do. do, w vith Case, ee 
Do. Best, with Shake, Key. &c....... 3 13 
Do, do, extra finished, with Case wo44 4 
Do, do. do. English Pistons .... 4 14 


D.. do. German Silver rane with 
crooks and case. ee 
Do do English - do. 


VWReXNONNNK KK AVENAAWSN NRK Lenaw 


oO. 
do, do, Copper or Brass mounted 


Do. 

Do. Tencr with crocks........ einem 
DUR MANION vencaveassduiss-cegnes Ghieeebaee 
Trombone ........ Alto ‘ 1 

bo | ‘ ] 

OL sv eossce © 
Rass ........ G ] 
Do. improved Tt. ghiwbpsie thine 


Rass Horns, DROS .cccciccccec sccccscesos 
PPNEOINIIS. DOB visceceiesssvecrsiec: cece 
Do PN 86 nuik's-5 bib uike we paces ecekienes 
Drums, Bass, plain ..........0005 
Do. do. trophies. 


ENA AWSOWON ST LENOW 


Coocoaronrnon2rorzroosso AGCrAD>D 





an 


Do. ° do. painted wi ‘ith Arms, “Ke ry 6 0 
Clarionets, . Keys, os Tip, B.C or E Ie 4 0 
Do. do, ps 10 0 
Do. 10 ba do, 15 0 
DD», 12 do, do. 20 
Do. 13 do. do, 10 0 
Flutes, Super. Cocoa, with 8 Keys, German Silee er 20 
Do oO ao extra mounted, Tips, &c. 12 6 

T 0. do, Ebony da, do. 2.0 
Do do do Si'ver Rings, Tips & Keys 5 0 
Do do co Silver Bands, &c. ... .. 6 6 0 
Do. do d. do. extra chased Bands 7 7 0 
Do. do, do, the bestthat canbe made 8 8 0 


N.B.—Second-hand Instruments always on Sale, 





HANDEL’S CHORUSSES 
IN THE MESSIAH, 
As DUETS for the ORGAN or PIANO-FORTE, 
By S. F. RIMBAULT. 
“ And the Glory of the | 11. “He trusted in God,” 2a. 


1 
Lord,” 2s. 12. ‘Lift up your heads,” 
. “And he sha'l purify,” 


— 


Is. 6d, 
13. ‘Let all the Angels of 
God,” Is. 
14. ‘The Tord gave the 
word,’’ 1s. 
“Thcir sonnd is gone 
out,” 1s. 6d. 


2 
2s. 

3. “O thou that tellest,” 
Is. 6d. 

4 


Fis x For unto us a Child is 
Born,” 2s. 15. 
oa er to God in the,” 


Is. 64, 16. * Let us break their 
6. “ His yoke is easy,” honds,” Is. 6d. 
Is. 6d. 17. “ Hallelujah,” 2s. 
7. Behold the Lamb of] 18. “Since by man came 
God,” 1s. death,” Is. 


“But thanks 

God,” Ils. 64, 

‘** Worthy is the Lamb,” 
Is. 6d. Is, fd. 

10. “* All we like sheep,”’ 2s. | 21. ** Amen,” Is, 6d. 

Or in3 Books Complete with Accomps. (ad lib.) for Two 

Violins. (or Flute and Violin,) Tenor and Violoncello, 

or for Four Voices, Price «0s. 

Published by T. Prowse, at ©. Nicholson’s Flute Manu- 

factory, 13, Hanway Street, Oxford Street, }.ondon. 


8. “Surely he hath borne | 19. be to 
our griefs,” 1s. 6d. 


9. * And with his stripes,” | 20. 








MESSRS. COCKS & CO’S MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


OSSINI’S STABAT MATER, 


arranged for the Piano-forte Solo, by Czerny, 
price 10s. 6d., (in the press, same as duets ) Also for the 
piano, solo, arranged by Czerny, Mozart’s Requiem, 6s. ; 
Haydn’s Seasons, four books, each 8s.; ditto, Creation, 
12s,; ditto The Seven Last Words of Christ, 7s. 6d.; and 
Corelli’s Twelve Grand Solos, 10s 6d. 

VIOLIN MUSIC :—A new edition of Corelli’s Forty 
eight Trios for two violins and bass, « r organ, (dedicated 
to Arthur Betts, Esq.) in four books, each 8s., or complete 
in three vols., boards, 24s.; a new edition of Corelli’s 
Twelve Grand Solos, edited by Czerny, !0s 6d.; anew 
edition of Beethoven’s, Viotti’s, and Pleyel’s Vio'in Trios, 
and Mozart’s Ten Quartetts, four vols., hoards, 42s.; and 
Muzart’s Six Quintetts, five vols, 42s.; fourth edition of 
Hamilton’s Catechism for the Violin (a most valuable 
work to all violinists), 1s.; and a new edition of the cele- 
brated work on the Violin, by Debourg, 5s. 

London: Published only by Messrs. Cocks andCo., 20, 
Princes Street, Hanover Square, Musicsellers to Her 


Just Published : 
SIX SONGS, 
With English and German Words, 
BY WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT, 
Price Its. 
Coventry and Hollier, 71, Dean Street, Soho, 


MADRIGALS, 


BY THOMAS GREAVES, 1604. 
» Just Publishes : 

1. Come away, sweet love” ........ Five Voices 
2. “Sweet Nymphs that trip along” .. do, 

3. * Lady, the melting crystalofyoureye” do, 
Scored from the Original Parts, by G. W. BUDD,Hon. Sec, 

to the Western Madrigal Society. 
Also Separate Parts to the above, at 3d. per Page, 
CALKIN & BUDD, 118, PALL MALL, 
Who have recently pnb'ished a Catalogue of Second hand 





wtow & 
cam & 





Majesty. 


Masic, Ancient and Modern, at very low prices. 





ENGLISH VOCAL 
MUSIC. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


HREE SONGS, BY J. W. DAVISON 


—forming Nos 3, 4, 5, of ‘Tux Britisn VucaL 
AtzpuM,” dedicated to Miss Rainrortn. 


No. 3.—“I fear thy kisses gentle maiden”—Poetry by 
Shelley. 

No. 4.— In a drear nigh‘ed December”—Poctry by 
Keats. 

No, 5 —* Poor heart be still”—Poetry by Miss E, L. 
Montagu. 


The following cpinion on these songs is from the ‘ Atlas’? 
of Sunday, July 9th. 

The task of following the two beautiful compositions by 
Mr. Macfarren, which some time since we noticed ag 
forming the commencene: tof the British Vocal Album, 
devolves on Mr. J. W. Davison, who contributes three 
songs, all of a most elegant and artistic character. 


Nos. 3 and 5 —I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden ” and 
“Poor heart be still,’—are exactly such as a musician 
would write. and, indeed, such as none save a thorough 
musician could write; still we think neither of them up 
tothe matk of Mr. Davison‘s best efforts. His habit of 
thirking rightly on the sahject of his art, his svstematc 
avcidance of common-place, and his technical skill in the 
expression of his ideas, of necessity impart intere-t and 
gracefulness to whatever may ‘all from his pen .—thee 
songs, partak'ng fully ¢f their composer’s scholarly attri- 
butes, are only in fault that they appear to have been 
written under a less fervent inflnerce of inspi-ation than 
ordinarily visits him. But, it shonld be remembered, we 
underrate these, simply by comparison with Mr. Davisen’s 
happier productions, among which we find some cf the 
most charming specimens of Englishsong. Their melody 
is irreproachable in its parity—their accompaniment is 
exquisite 'n its completeness; | ut thev yer lack a some. 
thing—a zealonsoess cf heart, it may be—that otrer pro- 
ductions of the same hand had taught us to expect. 

All that unctnousness of humour which seems wanting 
in these, is, however, most abandantly present in No, 4— 
‘*In a Drear-Nighted Drevmber.” It is scldom that the 
perfect adaptability of music to the expression of aoy 
peculiar feeling is more c'early demonstrated than ia this 
littlesong. There is something extremely quaint, almost 
whimsical, in the sadness of the p etry to which it is com. 
posed, that could not have tolerated an union with the 
every-day sentimentality of music. Mosttonching is it— 
most imaginative in metaphor—most exquisitely true in 
feeling; but so strange, so wild, so far removed from the 
beaten track of poetical regretfulness, that no music but 
that of a fresh and vigorous spirit could decently bear it 
company. Mr. Davison, however, has executed his diffi- 
calt task to perfection—so admirably, indeed, that the 
music and words seem as much suggestive of each others 
beauty, as thongh both had been created at one instant 
and by one effort of thought. The melody—in F sharp 
minor— flows through its short space of twenty bars 
with all the ease and nature of some old and familiar ditty ; 
but its felicitous q:aintness and singularity at once cefy 
compar'son with anything of the kind weknow. The 
treatment of this, also, through three verses isin the 
highest degree able and appropriate. Therestless motion 
of quavers in the accompaniment of the second verse is 
managed in the neatest and mest dexterious nanner con- 
ceivable; and the contrast of quietude, and many isolated 
points, snch as the beautiful suspension at the opening of 
the fourth bar, in the third verse, are worthy avy extent of 
mastership. For its length this is altogether one of the 
most perfect songs that have fallen under our notice. 


WESSEL and STAPLETON, publishers of “ Spohr’s 
Great Violin Se! ool,”(Fifth Edition); Auber’s Opera Les 
DIAMANS DB LA CouroNNE; and the entire works ot 
Freverick Cuopin, Music Sellers to Her Majesty, the 
Court, and the army, 67, Frith Street, Soho. 





HANDEL’S 


ITALIAN OPERAS. 


Any person wishing to dispose of any of the above 
works, may hear of a purchaser, by addressing, per post, 
to J. Peck, 44, Newgate Street, City, and stating terms. 





London :—E. B. TAytor, at the ‘* Musical World” Office. 
3, Coventry Street, Haymarket. Sold also by G, 
Vickers, 20, Holywell Street, Strand; Hamitton anid 
Mutter, 116, George Street, Edinburgh ; J. MITCHESON 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; and all Music and Book 
sellers, Printed by W. J. Waits, 79, Great Queet' 





Street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
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